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How Can We Legislate for General Welfare 


Without Curbing 


Moderator Denny: 

Good evening, neighbors. First, 
I want to thank you for your mag- 
nificent response to our appeal last 
week for your dollars for democ- 
racy to send your Town Meeting 
around the world. 

As most of you know, your Town 
Meeting is supported largely by 
local sponsors on this great ABC 
network of 260 stations. But to take 
Town Meeting 25,000 miles around 
the world requires additional help. 
So, as we want to go in your 
mame, we’re asking each of you to 
send $1.00 or more so that we may 
bring you this summer 14 impor- 
tant Town Meetings from 14 dif- 
ferent world capitals. I’ll tell you 
more about this a little later. 

Tonight we’re in the capital of 
the United States of America 
where we’re the guests of the U.S. 
Conference of Mayors to discuss a 
very fundamental question about 
our American way of life. The 
theme of the Mayors Conference 
this year is, “Do We Really Have 


Personal Liberty? 


Government Of, For, and By the 
People?” 

Our topic tonight was suggested 
by Frederick Stevens of Ithaca, 
New York, and is closely related 
to, and grows out of, the Preamble 
of the Constitution of the United 
States, which states: “We, the 
people of the United States, in 
order to form a more perfect 
Union, establish justice, insure 
domestic tranquility, provide for 
the common defense, promote the 
general welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity, do ordain and 
establish this Constitution.” 

Is public welfare legislation con- 
flicting with our personal liberty? 
When your Town Meeting was 
founded in 1935, the present Social 
Security program was being hotly 
debated. Some held that this legis- 
lation conflicted with personal 
liberty, while others held that it 
increased personal liberty by im- 
proving the economic well-being 
of special groups in our society. 


This debate is still going on. 
President Truman is the vigorous 
spokesman for the extension of the 
Administration social welfare pro- 
gram which includes, among other 
things, the extension of Social Se- 
curity, TVA, a nation-wide pro- 
gram of health insurance, govern- 
ment-sponsored low-cost housing, 
and stand-by price controls. 

To lead us in our discussion of 
the subject, “How Can We Legis- 
late for General Welfare Without 
Curbing Personal Liberty?” we 
have invited the Under Secretary 
of the Interior, Oscar Chapman, 
and the veteran Majority Leader 
of the House of Representatives, 
Congressman John McCormack of 
Massachusetts, to present the Ad- 
ministration’s viewpoint. 

On the other side, we have the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio, 
Chairman of the Republican Policy 
Committee in the Senate and mem- 
ber of the Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee. 

It’s very difficult for the son of a 
President of the/United States to 
attain distinction in politics. But 
Senator Taft, on the strength of his 
ability and capacity for leadership, 
won the confidence and respect of 
his Senate colleagues during his 
first term, and is now chairman of 
the important Policy Committee 
of the Republicans in the Senate. 
He is, of course, coauthor of the 
Taft-Hartley Law, and has intro- 
duced other social legislation, in- 
cluding the much discussed Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner Public Housing 
Bill, a federal aid to education bill, 


and a health bill. I give you now i 
our first speaker, Senator Robe} 
A. Taft of Ohio. Senator Taft. 


Senator Taft: 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentl | 
men. Since all legislation is prj 
sumably for the general welfarj 
I assume we are discussing <off | 
welfare measures such as tho} 
dealing with education, old-alj 
pensions, unemployment compe} 
sation, health, housing, and reli 
and how far these services shall |} 
rendered by the Federal Gover} 
ment. j 

There’s nothing new in t# 
principle of welfare services |} 
local and state government to thal, 
who cannot afford to purcha} 
such services themselves. We rél 
ognize universally, in all comm) 
nities, the obligation to furni} 
relief in the form of food a 
clothing, free medical service, 
employment compensation. O}} 
age assistance and insurance 4 
almost universal. 

In education we have gone f 
ther and provide free educatio ‘| 
all children, rich and poor. Alllf 
this curbs to some extent the Df 
sonal liberty of those who recel 
the aid in the form fixed by 1 
Government. 

This principle is obvious w. 
they are obligated to live in pal 
houses or even in county ho | 
under strict government direct: 
It is equally true in other servi 
when they are required to co i 
with all kinds of government rej} 
lations to get free service. 1) 


i) 
| 


| 


We see in the schools that 
Catholics feel strongly that send- 
ing their children to public school 
is a curb on their freedom. They 
feel it so strongly that they operate 
parochial schools at great expense 
even though they have also to pay 
taxes for the public schools they 
do not use. 

I believe we should extend our 
services like relief, medical care, 
and housing, more systematically 
than we do, to all those unable to 
pay for a decent minimum of the 
necessities of life. The curb on 
freedom involved is not a serious 
menace if so limited. 

Most of the initiative and ability 
which respond to the incentive of 
liberty are among those who have 
made their own way successfully 
and do not require government 
aid. 

I have, therefore, sponsored bills 
to extend federal aid to the states 
to enable them to do a more com- 
plete job of providing free health 
services, cheap housing, and relief 
to our low-income families. 

But if all these services are to be 
socialized and given away to the 
entire population, we would in- 
deed have a welfare state where 
little progress or liberty would re- 
main. Extensions of our social wel- 
fare program, therefore, in order 
to preserve liberty, should be sub- 
ject to the following conditions: 

1. They must be administered by 
the states and local communities 
and paid for by them to the extent 
of their available revenues. Fed- 
eral aid should be given only on 


the theory that state and local tax 
revenues are limited compared to 
those available to the central gov- 
ernment, and should be much 
more liberal to the poorer states 
than to wealthier states. 

In my opinion, welfare services 
such as proposed in President Tru- 
man’s so-called National Health 
Insurance, directed by a Washing- 
ton bureau with five billion dol- 
lars of federal money to spend, 
would necessarily be arbitrary, 
tyrannical, and bureaucratic. 

Personal liberty in this country, 
in my opinion, is dependent on the 
liberty of the state and local com- 
munities, on the liberty of the local 
community to run its own affairs 
in any field where it has sufficient 
power. 

2. The program should not 
undertake to provide food, cloth- 
ing, housing, or medical care for 
those who are able to pay for it. 
The cost of such a program would 
be many times the cost of the pro- 
gram I suggest, and the great 
bulk of the population would have 
to pay taxes for these services out 
of their hard-earned income, prob- 
ably out of a pay-roll tax. 

As the English economist, Miss 
Barbara Ward, who is strong for 
welfare services, said in Sunday’s 
New York Times Magazine, “The 
belief persists that the benefits of 
the welfare state are free and that, 
therefore, one cannot have too 
much of them.” 

3. The services furnished can- 
not be much more than a minimum 
floor, because of the tremendous 


expense involved, and the burden 
on the freedom of the rest of the 
population who have to pay the 
taxes out of their hard-earned in- 
comes. 

In Great Britain, even the gov- 
ernment supporters fear today 
that they may overdo the program 
to such an extent that national in- 
come will decrease and the pro- 
ductivity of workers will decrease. 
Obviously, this would destroy the 
very productive results from 
which the taxes themselves must 
come to support social welfare 
services. 

I would answer our question, 
therefore, by saying that we can 
not legislate for general welfare 
without curbing personal liberty, 
but that the curb is not serious in 
a country as productive as the 
United States if (1) we keep the 
administration at the local level; 
(2) if we extend the services only 
to those unable to pay for them; 
and (3) if the services are not un- 
reasonably expensive. 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Senator Taft. Our 
next speaker is a very brave man. 
He tells me that he hasn’t finished 
hearing from the results of his 
speaking on Town Meeting more 
than a year and a half ago out in 
New Mexico when he spoke on the 
Indian question. Now he’s taking 
on another controversial subject. 
But we are very glad to welcome 
back to Town Meeting one of the 
ablest spokesmen of President 
Truman’s official family, the Under 


Secretary of the Interior, the Ho 
orable Oscar Chapman. Mr. Cha 
man. (Applause.) 


Mr. Chapman: 


Before we can discuss the que 
tion “How Can We Legislate f 
General Welfare Without Curbi 
Personal Liberties?” we must d 
fine what we mean by persor 
liberty —what and whose persor 
liberties. 

There are, first, those basic li 
erties guaranteed by the Constit 
tion. These are obviously not t 
personal liberties we are talki 
about, for they cannot be curb 
by legislation of any kind. 

Then there are the economic a: 
social liberties, Essentially, the 
include the liberty to work at t 
calling of one’s choice, the libe1 
to advance and improve oneself 
education, the liberty of assoc 
tion, and above all, liberty fre 
oppression, want, and fear. The 
are the personal liberties we < 
talking about tonight. 

How many of these liberties 
we, the majority of the peop 
actually enjoy? Many of us do1 
have the freedom of working 
our chosen callings, for many of 
have tried to establish small bu 
ness enterprises and have be 
squeezed out by monopolistic 
terests. 

Many of us lack the opportun 
for education because of econor 
circumstances. Even in this per 
of prosperity many of our peo 
are still in want and live in f 
of the future. 


These frustrations, wants, and 
fears have led men of other nations 
to sacrifice their personal liberties 
for hollow promises of economic 
security. 

I think, Senator Taft, that our 
fundamental job here is to de- 
termine how can we legislate for 
the general welfare so as to secure 
personal liberty? 

Philosophers since Plato have 
debated the issue of personal lib- 
erty versus group protection. 
When man lived unto himself 
alone, the issue may have been 
real, but man long since has be- 
come a social being. As a member 
of society, he has acquired great 
benefits that he alone could never 
have achieved. He has also ac- 
quired corresponding responsibili- 
ties. 

In these circumstances, general 
welfare and personal liberty are 
no longer alternatives, but one and 
the same. We cannot have individ- 
ual liberty today without protec- 
tion of the general welfare; and 
conversely, the protection of the 
general welfare adds to the sum 
total of our personal liberties. 

This is not a new or revolution- 
ary concept. It was well recognized 
by our founding fathers when our 
Constitution was written. It is a 
tenet, therefore, of our democ- 
racy that general welfare and per- 
sonal liberty are not conflicting 
but, instead, equally essential 
aims. 

The complexity of modern so- 
ciety and the growing dependency 
of the individual upon society have 


necessarily increased the need to 
promote the general welfare and 
to secure the blessings of liberty. 

During the last 16 years, the 
Federal Government has at- 
tempted to meet that need. 
Through the Wagner Labor Act, 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, we 
have attempted to secure the 
worker against the exploitations of 
employers, and through the Social 
Security Act, we have attempted 
to secure our people against tem- 
porary unemployment and _ inse- 
curity in old age. 

Through housing legislation, we 
have attempted to provide low- 
income families with decent hous- 
ing. And through numerous other 
measures we have attempted to as- 
sure for the majority of the people 
a fair share in the economic out- 
put and wealth of this nation. 

Today the general welfare legis- 
lation most urgently needed is 
legislation to assure economic sta- 
bility and security. I assert that we 
can legislate for economic stability 
and security without curbing the 
liberties of the majority by, first, 
acting to prevent depression be- 
fore, rather than after, it is upon 
us, thereby enhancing directly the 
personal liberty of the majority. 

The President’s economic pro- 
gram proposes legislation to pro- 
tect against “bust and boom” or 
“boom and bust” and to sustain a 
growing and balanced economy by 
showing maximum employment 
and production. It is both an anti- 
depression and anti-inflation pro- 
gram. 


The small minority, whose per- 
sonal liberties would be curbed by 
this program, cry socialism, inter- 
ference with free enterprise and 
personal liberty. This kind of op- 
position has aptly been described 
as the “tyranny of labels.” I sub- 
mit, however, that these so-called 
liberties must be curbed in the 
interest of the general welfare and 
that this is essential to the pres- 
ervation of our democracy. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Secretary Chapman. 
Our next speaker hails from Phila- 
delphia but has spent most of his 
life in New York City. At one time 
or another he has held editorial 
posts on New York’s leading news- 
papers, including the New York 
Times, the old Herald, the Wall 
Street Journal, the New York Sun 
and the New York Evening Post. 
He is now financial columnist for 
the magazine, Newsweek, author 
of many books, including Eco- 
nomics In One Lesson. Mr. Henry 
Hazlitt. Mr. Hazlitt. (Applause.) 


Mr. Hazlitt: 

A few weeks ago, Justice Doug- 
las of the Supreme Court de- 
manded the creation of a human 
welfare state. He went on to call 
this the “great political invention 
of the Twentieth Century.” 

I wonder whether Mr. Douglas 
knows its real origin. It was born 
and brought up in Germany. In 
1881, Bismarck, in introducing his 
first social security bill, declared 
that the task of government, “Is to 


further, positively, by means 
government funds, the welfare 
all its citizens.” 


fare State. Now the British socief 
ists are beginning to call the 
brand of collectivism the Welfay} 
State, because welfare is a mo} 
popular word than socialism. 

In its very conception, such } 
state is paternalistic. It treats iff 
citizens as wards, incapable | 
managing their own affairs. It 
jects the principle of individ 
responsibility which has maq 
this Nation the richest and maf 
powerful in the world. It does | 
rely on voluntary insurance. It ij 
sists on imposing compulso3}, 
plans. It cannot wait on retail mj 
form by persuasion. It deman¢ 
wholesale reform by force. | 

It thinks it has found a sha 
cut to Utopia. It has found, in fag} 
a short cut to statism, to totaij| 
tarianism, to the suppression || 
liberty, and to national poverty.|]| 

Does this mean that we cat} 
legislate for general welfare? (| 
course, not! 

The real question concerns tl] 
means that are most likely |} 


It means economic freedom. 
Without economic liberty, || 
fact, as the peoples of Russia haj 


any other kind of liberty. Eco- 
nomic liberty must exist, of course, 
within the framework of law and 
order. It requires, among other 
things, the protection of the right 
of private ownership. 

_ Freedom in private ownership 
means the free market. This means 
freedom of choice for consumers, 
for producers, and for workers. 

_ The real way to promote the 
general welfare, in short, is 
through the protection and the 
‘purification of the free, private, 
‘competitive enterprise system. 
-Under this system, our country is 
_today supporting 27 times as many 
people as in 1800, at a standard of 
living about ten times as high as 
in the Nineteenth Century. We 
/ought to think twice before de- 
_stroying this system in order to 
imitate some European Welfare 
State. (Applause.) 

_ The Welfare State usually be- 
_ gins in a depression with a persua- 
sive plea that “we must keep peo- 
i ple from starving.” In a short time, 
however, this leads to a demand 
that everyone, regardless of what 
he earns or contributes, must be 
furnished with a basic means of 
subsistence. 

But the concept of what consti- 
_tutes need and of how many fam- 
ilies are needy keeps indefinitely 
expanding upwards. More and 
“more economic groups, more and 
more families are made to feel that 
_their economic welfare depends di- 
‘rectly upon the decisions of some 
. governmental bureaucrat. 


| This leads to a forty-four bil- 


lion dollar federal budget in peace- 
time and to record-breaking state 
budgets. The productive elements 
in the Nation are asked to bear in- 
creasingly burdensome taxes to 
support the unproductive. A dan- 
gerous burden is placed upon pay 
rolls. 

The eventual burden of the ex- 
isting railroad social security pro- 
gram, for example, will amount to 
more than twenty per cent of pay 
rolls. The result is that productive 
rewards and incentives decline. 
Production shrinks. 

The funds to support these 
spending schemes, moreover, are 
primarily the funds that would 
otherwise have gone into capital 
investment. In other words, they 
are the most vital funds of all—the 
funds that increase the production 
of the country, the funds that fur- 
nish the tools and equipment that 
increase the productivity and the 
real wages of the workers. 

The irony is that though these 
welfare programs can be paid for 
only out of high production, it is 
the welfare programs themselves 
that threaten, as they grow big- 
ger, to undermine and destroy the 
very production on which they de- 
pend. In sum, the nation that puts 
this concept of economic security 
before liberty will lose not only its 
liberty, but its security, as well. 
(Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Mr. Hazlitt. The 
distinguished Majority Leader of 
our House of Representatives has 


been a legislator for the past thirty 
years, first, in the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives, then in 
the Massachusetts Senate. He’s 
been a member of the House of 
Representatives in our National 
Congress since 1928. He was first 
Majority Leader of the House in 
1940, and served all through the 
war until the Republicans became 
the majority two years ago. Last 
year, this past November when the 
Democrats were returned to 
power, he was re-elected to his 
post. We’re happy to welcome to 
Town Meeting, Mr. John W. Mc- 
Cormack, Democrat of Massachu- 
setts. Congressman McCormack. 
(Applause.) 


Congressman McCormack: 

I think it’s very apparent to date, 
in the statements made by my 
friends, that Senator Taft and Mr. 
Hazlitt are not in agreement with 
one another. To me it appears that 
Senator Taft is in agreement with 
the statement made by Under Sec- 
retary Chapman and the statement 
that will be made by myself. 

It is difficult for me to ascertain 
from the statement made by Mr. 
Hazlitt just what he means. He 
gives us a throwback to the Ger- 
man state and Bismarck. He over- 
looks the fact that that was a fed- 
erated, strongly federated, state 
under the Kaiser, with a heredi- 
tary sovereign with vast powers, 
with a central government having 
reserved powers. Even in England, 
there’s a parliamentary form of 
government, although a democ- 


10 


racy, while we in America enjo 
a constitutional form of govern 
ment with our dual system, wi 4 
all powers not conferred upon th 
central government reserved b 
the several state government 
Those are very significant diffe, 
ences in my opinion. (Applause: 

I must take mild disagreemen 
with Senator Taft in one observa} 
tion he made that the maintenanq{ 
of private schools, such as th} 
Catholic, and the Lutheran, a 
the other schools of religiou 
faiths, is a curb on personal rt 
erty. To me, that is an extensial 
of personal liberty. It shows co 
plete personal liberty in relatia} 
to education and religion in Ame} 
ica, so far as our education is coa| 
cerned. (Applause.) | 

It is a matter of faith by ti 
different religions that maintail 
such systems to educate the who; 
child, not from the secular ang | 
alone, but from the religious ang 
as well. 


Oregon passed a law, as you yn 
member, stating that a parey 
couldn’t send his child to i} 
school but a public school, and tl 
Supreme Court said that was 3| 
unwarranted interference in 
right of a parent to decide wh 
school his child shall attend. | 

So I think that, instead of a 


tems is consistent with a stro 
virile, personal liberty. 
Now, the answer to the questil] 


‘under consideration tonight is that, 
in this period, we have legislation 
for the general welfare and, in- 
‘stead of curbing it, it has strength- 
ened personal liberty. 

The General Welfare Clause of 
the Preamble of the Constitution 
is nothing new. It has been a part 
of the organic law since the first 
days of constitutional government 
in America. It should be apparent 
to all persons that Congressional 
legislation—or even state—by rea- 
son of any general welfare clause 
is different today or in recent years 
than it was thirty to fifty or more 
years ago. 

The problems of the machine 
era with mass production and the 
trying and intense economic sys- 
tem that exists are entirely differ- 
ent from the problems of the eco- 
Momic system that existed from 
fifty to one hundred years ago. 

In these days, the problems of 
even a government which is purely 
agricultural, or one purely indus- 
trial, are very trying. But where 
we have a great industrial and 
agricultural nation such as ours, 
the challenge is really one that 
goes to the imagination of people 
and legislators. 

We must also bear in mind that 
government is created to serve 
the people, and, in order to serve 
the people, it must work. We must 
remember the first duty of gov- 
ernment is justice to the people. 

I might also observe that such 
legislation calls for different con- 
sideration and action in a nation 
of 145 million persons than in a 
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nation of several millions as in 
1790, or even 50 to 75 millions be- 
fore the era of intense industrial- 
ization took place. 

For example, in the event of a 
business depression, a much larger 
percentage of our population in 
those days lived on the farms or 
off the soil than they do today. 

To me, most of the general wel- 
fare legislation has been and, in 
the future, will be passed in re- 
sponse to the necessities arising 
out of our economic system. It re- 
lates to the basic problem of eco- 
nomic security, or to put it other- 
wise, economic insecurity. We will 
have to do it in order to bring 
about greater personal liberty, to 
meet, by proper legislation, the 
great problem that confronts all 
nations, and particularly demo- 
cratic nations—the problems of too 
many people in the nation being 
faced with economic insecurity. 
(Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Mr. McCormack. 
Now gentlemen, I’m sure that our 
listeners will be grateful for a 
little clarification, on your part, of 
tonight’s subject, so gentlemen 
will you join me up here around 
the microphone? 

Perhaps Senator Taft will havea 
comment now. We haven't heard 
from you for a while, Senator. 

Senator Taft: Well, I think I 
might correct one thing. I didn't 
say that Catholic schools were a 
limitation on liberty. I said that a 
public school system is a limitation 


on liberty, and that the Catholics 
feel it so strongly that they won’t 
send children to them, and they 
pay the expenses of their own chil- 
dren besides having to take taxes 
out of their own income to help 
support the public schools which 
they don’t use. I think Mr. Mc- 
Cormack misunderstood my point. 

I would like to ask him: Is he 
in favor of a system, of a bill, 
which proposes that free medical 
care be furnished by the United 
States Government to all people 
in the United States, even if they 
can afford to pay for it, out of 
taxes, pay-roll taxes, and other 
taxes collected by the Govern- 
ment? 

Congressman McCormack: In re- 
sponse to the question, in 1935, I 
helped draft the Social Security 
Law—the present one. In a de- 
mocracy you have to make com- 
promises. Senator Taft knows that 
legislation goes through a severe 
screening of legislative commit- 
tees in both branches of the Con- 
gress itself. In great progressive 
reforms, the end is a series of com- 
promises, as we did in social se- 
curity. Now we are considering 
an extension. 

The Senator tries to put a spot 
question, so to speak, when he 
knows, as a legislator, that from 
his own experience the results are 
entirely different from that ques- 
tion by itself. My answer to his 
question is this: In modern so- 
ciety, 12 per cent of our families 
of America have a family income 
of $1,000 a year, or less; 17 per cent 


between $1,000 and $2,000; 21 pa 
cent between $2,000 and $3,00 
And. 50 per cent of the famil} 
life of America involves 70,000] 
000 of our population. When ser; 
ous illness visits such a family 
they have a terrific problem con 
fronting them, and I take the pos} 
tion that something constructiv} 
should be done. (Applause.) 

Senator Taft: Mr. McCormac} 
hasn’t answered my question. (A 
plause.) I’m in favor of giving freq 
medical care to those who ca 
afford to pay for it, but ’m not i 
favor of giving it to 100 per cent ¢ 
the population at a cost of five bil} 
lion dollars from the collection q 
taxes. (Applause.) That’s the dil 
mitted the principle of free med] 
cal care for those who can’t pa} 
for it, and relief, etc. | 

The question now is shall thi 
be extended until the Unite 
States Government supplies fré| 
medical care, and if free medic} 
care for everyone who can affor 
to pay for it, why not free fool 
free clothing, free housing? The 
you have no liberty remainin 
(Applause. ) 

Mr. Denny: Congressman, 
you care to comment further? 

Congressman McCormack: Ye 
Of course, the Senator takes 
something that is not legislatiol 
nor the law rather. He knows fro 
his own experience that when 
bill gets through Congress, t 
there are compromises made, | 
I stated, as in the Social Securij 
Act, but progress is made, a 


progress is being made now. I’d 
like to ask the Senator, did you 
favor Social Security when it was 
first proposed? (Applause.) 
Senator Taft: I suppose you mean 
by Social Security the Old Age 
Pension, if so, yes. But I don’t 
think we got a very good system. 
I think it ought to be tremendously 
improved. It’s very inequitable, I 
think, very inadequate, and we 
have now to extend it to many 
more people than it already covers 
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ing as Speaker in 1926. In 1931-32, he 
was a member of the Ohio Senate. 

Senator Taft is a member of the 
Labor and Public Welfare Committees. 


ahd co-author of the Taft-Hartley 
ct. 


HENRY HAZLITT—Mr. Hazlitt is busi- 
ness columnist for Newsweek and 
author of the recent book Will Dollars 
Save the World? Born in Philadelphia, 
in 1894, he attended the College of the 
City of New York. From 1913 to 1916, 
he was a member of the staff of the 
Wall Street Journal and from 1916 to 
1918, was on the financial staff of the 
New York Evening Post. For a while, 
he wrote the monthly and financial 
letter of the Mechanics and Metals Na- 
tional Bank. He has been financial 
editor of the New York Evening Mail, 
editorial writer for the New York 
Herald and The Sun, literary editor of 
The Sun and The Nation, editor of 
the American Mercury, and on the 
editorial staff of the New York Times. 


—if that’s what you mean. I also 
favored Unemployment Compen- 
sation if that’s part of what you call 
Social Security. 

Congressman McCormack: Both 
good Democratic measures. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Moderator Denny: Mr. McCor- 
mack was off the mike when he 
said that. I don’t know whether we 
all heard it or not, but he said, 
“Good Democratic measures.” All 
right now, Mr. Hazlitt. 
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During the World War, Mr. Hazlitt 
was in the Air Service of the U. S. 
Army. He is the author of several 
books including Thinking as Science, © 
The Anatomy of Criticism, and A New 
Constitution Now. 


JOHN W. McCORMACK—A Democrat 
from Massachusetts, Congressman Mc- 
Cormack is Majority Leader of the 
House of Representatives. Born in 
Boston in 1891, he received his educa- 
tion in the Boston public schools. Ad- 
mitted to the Massachusetts bar in 
1913, he began the practice of law in 
Boston. 

In 1917-18, Congressman McCormack 
was a member of the Massachusetts 
Constitutional Convention. From 1920 
until 1922, he was a member of the 
Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives and, from 1923 to 1926, he was 
Democratic leader of the State Senate. 
Since 1927, he has been a member of 
the U. S. Congress. 


OSCAR LITTLETON CHAPMAN — Mr. 
Chapman, Under Secretary of the In- 
terior, was born in Omega, Virginia, 
in 1896. He attended Randolph-Macon 
Academy, the University of Denver, 
the University of New Mexico, and 
received his LL.B. from Westminster 
Law School (Denver). He also has 
LL.D. degree from Colorado State Col- 
lege of Education and Augustana 
College. : 

Mr. Chapman was assistant chief 
probation officer of the Juvenile Court 
in Denver from 1922 to 1924 and chief 
from 1924 to 1927. He was admitted to 
the Colorado bar in 1929. He was ap- 
pointed Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior in May, 1933, and Under Sec- 
retary in March, 1946. 
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Mr. Hazlitt: Well, I’m glad that 
Congressman McCormack rec- 
ognizes that we have a Constitu- 
tion of limited federal powers. My 
point was precisely that the wel- 
fare state strains those powers. 
There’s a certain thing about the 
general welfare in the Preamble 
of the Constitution, but Amend- 
ment 10 of the Bill of Rights says 
specifically, “The powers not del- 
egated to the United States by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it 
to the States are reserved to the 
States respectively, or to the 
people.” 

Now Id like to put this ques- 
tion to Congressman McCormack: 
Does he think that the Congress 
or the President can pass any leg- 
islation they please that they think 
is in the interest of the general 
welfare? 

Congressman McCormack: Of 
course, the answer to that is “No.” 
The answer to that is very plain 
and the gentleman knew the an- 
swer when he asked the question. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr. Hazlitt: I'm glad of that an- 
swer. Let’s keep that on the record. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Mr. 
Chapman, why are you so quiet 
back there? 

Mr. Chapman: My colleague was 
doing too well. I didn’t want to dis- 
turb him. (Laughter.) I would like 
to ask Senator Taft a question. 
Didn’t you recently oppose federal 
aid to education. and public hous- 
ing legislation as socialism, and 
aren’t you supporting these meas- 
ures today while at the same time 


continuing to oppose public health} 
insurance as socialism? Which oné 
is socialism and not the other? | 

Senator Taft: Well, in the firs 
place, I’ve always been for public} 
housing, confined as I say to the} 
lower income groups of the popu: 
lation. 

In the second place, I oppose fedj 
eral aid to education because oj 
the fact that education is some} 
thing that is very well financed by] 
the state. The states are spendltt 
three billion dollars, all state tax} 
systems are primarily aimed a | 
providing education, and nearly { 
half the state revenues are spe 
for that purpose. 

But in that debate, it came o 
very clearly, that while that way 
generally true, it was not true af 
many Southern States. It came ou} 
very clearly and it developed facts}, 
with which I had not been famill 
iar, that in many Southern States] 
for instance, the colored childre}) 
were getting about $10 per chil 
per year, worth of education. 

Not only that, but it came o 
that those states were unable 
provide it, making the same effor} 
as other states. That changed m4, 
view of the situation, and I fava i 
a federal aid to education bill 
which will, in effect, operate as a I) 
equalization fund, which we ha 
in many states, to see that all q 
the school districts in the countr}} 
get a minimum sound educatio | 
for all the children in that stati 
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admit that, education is socialized. 
Certainly it’s socialized. It’s been 
socialized for 100 years in the 
United States, and I do believe 
it’s one of those things that gov- 
ernment has to do. But that doesn’t 
mean that we can extend govern- 
ment service to food and clothing 
and medical care and housing and 
everything else for all of the peo- 
ple of the United States. Those 
are things that are so expensive 
that you will have to take all their 
income in taxes, practically, to pay 
for those things and you'll have a 
completely socialized state. 
Certainly we have some social- 
ism. The post office is socialized, 
but we can’t go much further. In 
my opinion, it’s all a question of 
degree as far as that’s concerned. 
We can’t go much further into 
many new services without im- 
posing such a tremendous burden. 
We've already got up to nearly 30 
per cent of the national income in 
taxes. We can’t go much further 
without completely destroying the 
free enterprise system which pro- 
vides the taxes which pay for 
these social welfare services. 


Congressman McCormack: I’m’ 


amazed that Senator Taft in 1948 
says that education is socialized. 
Mr. Denny: This is 1949. 
Congressman McCormack: Well, 
one year later—1949. One of the 
cornerstones, the necessities of 
personal liberty and democratic 
government is general widespread 
education. You cannot have de- 
mocracy with 10 or 15 per cent of 
the people educated. You have to 
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have widespread education. In 
order to have a real democracy 
with a citizenry that can assume 
the responsibilities of exercising 
their rights, we have got a right in 
America to have widespread gen- 
eral education. It’s essential to 
carry out and to preserve and to 
strengthen the very fundamentals 
of our government. 

And one more observation. Sen- 
ator Taft doesn’t say that the pub- 
lic housing or the low-cost housing 
laws are socialistic, and I agree 
with him, but the Republican lead- 
ership in the House does. 

Mr. Denny: All right, thank you. 
Now the members of our Wash- 
ington audience are anxious to ask 
you some pertinent questions 
gentlemen, but before we turn to 
those, our listeners will be inter- 
ested in the following message. 

Announcer: From the U.S. Con- 
ference of Mayors in Washington, 
D. C., we are presenting the Na- 
tion’s most popular radio forum, 
the 552d broadcast of America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air. Our 
question is “How Can We Legis- 
late for General Welfare Without 
Curbing Personal Liberty?” In 
just a moment, you will hear ques- 
tions from the audience. 

You may obtain a copy of to- 
night’s discussion by writing for 
the Town Meeting Bulletin. Just 
send 10 cents to Town Hall, Box 
782, New York 46, N. Y. Please 
note the new address. Please do 
not send stamps. 

The Town Meeting Bulletin is 
$4.50 a year; $2.35 for six months; 


or you may subscribe for eleven 
issues for one dollar. 

Last Tuesday night, Mr. Denny 
made the most important an- 
nouncement in the 14-year history 
of your Town Meeting. For three 
months this summer, we expect to 
take your Town Meeting to 14 
capitals around the world. For the 
past ten years we have been 
visiting American cities. Now, in 
keeping with our responsibilities 
as a world power, we want to bring 
you the questions and reactions of 
peoples of other nations around 
the world. 
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We expect to have two nativ 
speakers and two Americans on 
each program which will be re? 
corded and flown back to thig 
country so that you may hear them 
over this great ABC network 3 


this same time. At the close of th 
program tonight, Mr. Denny wil 
tell you how you, as a Town Meet 
ing listener, can participate in thi 
Round the World Town Meeting— 
a demonstration of our democrati 
way of life. 

Now for our question perio 
here again is Mr. Denny, our Tow: 
Meeting Moderator. 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


Mr. Denny: Thank you, we’re 
going to begin our question period 
tonight with a comment by the dis- 
tinguished guest of the U. S. Con- 
ference of Mayors, Senator Emil 
Vinck of Belgium, who is here as 
a special guest of this conference. 
Senator, may we have a comment 
from you on the discussion so far, 
or would you care to participate 
in it? 

Mr. Vinck: Mr. Denny, ladies, 
and gentlemen. When I was a boy, 
a long time ago, in Belgium, the 
girls were admitted to work in the 
coal mines some 600 yards deep. 
The boys and the girls were not 
obliged to go to the school, and 
some people considered that was 
liberty. It was theoretic liberty, 
but now we have compulsory edu- 
cation, and boys and girls are no 
more permitted to go into the coal 
mines which is physically and mor- 
ally bad. We consider that com- 
plete theoretical liberty is anarchy 
and that organized liberty is civ- 
ilization. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Senator 
Vinck. Now, there are a great 
many distinguished mayors in this 
audience here tonight. Sitting here 
beside the Belgian Senator is 
Mayor Kennelly of Chicago. I 
don’t know whether he has a com- 
ment or not, but here is the Mayor 
of Pittsburgh who seems to have 
a question. Mr. David Lawrence. 
Mayor Lawrence? 

Mayor Lawrence: Senator Taft, 
in your health bill you authorized 
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federal grants of 200 million dol- 
lars to the states to provide med- 
ical services for all persons who 
cannot pay the full costs of such 
services. If reduced to basic prin- 
ciples, aren’t you really putting 
people on the dole by saying that 
only the needy may receive the 
benefits of your health legislation? 

Senator Taft: I would say no. In 
fact, I think the entire distinction 
between socializing all services 
and not socializing them consists in 
limiting your services to those who 
can’t afford to pay for them. The 
moment you extend the service to 
all the population, the moment you 
make government employees of 
all the people furnishing that 
service, you have socialized that 
service. But we have always rec- 
ognized the obligation of any dem- 
ocratic state to take care of those 
who cannot take care of them- 
selves. That to my mind is the en- 
tire distinction between what is 
socialism in any field and what is 
not socialism in a field. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Senator. 
Now the question on the aisle, 

Man: A question for Mr. Chap- 
man. Do you think legislation will 
ever be able to provide economic 
freedom for all the American 
people? 

Mr. Chapman: I should say that 
that is certainly a hope and a goal 
that we should all hope and work 
for. With the system working as 
I believe it can workgwe certainly 


must have faith that the American 
system can produce economic se- 
curity for everybody. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
gentleman over here on the left 
aisle. 

Man: I want to ask Congress- 
man McCormack a question. How 
are you, John? 

Congressman McCormack: Well, 
how are you? By the way, that is 
Mayor D’Alesandro of Maryland. 

Mr. Denny: Mayor of Mary- 
land? 

Mayor D’Alesandro: Mayor of 
Baltimore! 

Congressman McCormack: Well, 
Mayor of Baltimore. He may be 
Governor in the near future. 
(Laughter. ) 

Mayor D’Alesandro: Congress- 
man, must we not first clearly un- 
derstand and define the term “per- 
sonal liberty”? Is it not a term 
too often confused with “personal 
license”? 

Congressman McCormack: The 
answer to that is, “Yes.” To me, 
the basic problem is attacking eco- 
nomic insecurity to the extent that 
we can. To remove it completely is, 
of course, a superhuman task. But 
the problem today is on the eco- 
nomic field, and that’s where com- 
munism prevails and that’s where 
it makes its headway, where there 
is widespread poverty and dis- 
tress. When we pass proper leg- 
islation that attacks economic in- 
security, we strengthen the family 
life which is the basis of society 
and government itself and we 
strengthen personal liberty. 
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Mr. Denny: Thank you. I see an- 
other Mayor down here. 

Man: I have a question for Mr. 
Hazlitt. My name is Joe Smith, 
Mayor from Oakland, California. 
I am a lawyer, and your associate, 
Mr. Taft, will agree with me when: 
I say that the modern corporation) 
is created as an entity separate: 
and apart from the individual to 
relieve the individual of any per-> 
sonal liability or responsibility.) 
How, then, can you persuade this: 
artificial creation, created by law 
to get away from personal respon-- 
sibility, to accept human respon- 
sibilities if not by human welfare: 
legislation? (Applause.) 

Mr. Hazlitt: I think the gentle- 
man is confusing a purely legal 
concept and a purely legalistic 
concept with an economic concept 
Corporations are, after all, made 
of men who have human respon-+| 
sibilities, and, if they act on them,| 
they are just as human as any | 
body else. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
gentleman over here, please. 


want to take this gentleman ove 
here first. | 

Man: Senator Taft. I am Mayon} 
Vincent J. Murphy, Newark, Ne H 
Jersey. You demand a needs tes} 
for medical insurance. Do you sug: 
gest a needs test for unemploy}| 
ment insurance or social security 4] 
If not, why the difference? 

Senator Taft: No, I don’t sugges} 
a needs test for the cases in which 


men have no income and have to 
be taken care of from the bottom 
up, if you choose. But it seems to 
me obvious that any man or fam- 
ily which can afford to pay for 
medical service ought to pay for it. 
(Applause.) They ought to have 
the freedom, if they want to take 
insurance, the insurance ought to 
be available. If they want to spread 
their cost over a number of years 
on the insurance principle, that 
insurance ought to be available for 
them. But government compulsory 
insurance is not insurance. It’s not 
related to the services rendered. 
It is merely a tax out of which the 
Government proceeds to give free 
service to all the people who pay 
$1 towards that service. It seems 
to me that, in any extension of the 
services, you should take the 
means test. Unemployment com- 
pensation is essentially — there 
may be people who have outside 
income—but by definition they 
have no current income paid them. 
It seems to me, therefore, they 
fall within the general principles 
which I have laid down. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Now the 
gentleman over there has a ques- 
tion. Let’s have it. 

Man: Mr. Hazlitt. Iam a student 
at the American University. Un- 
employment is growing. Is it eco- 
nomic to insure the health and wel- 
fare of these agents of production 
until our free economy can find a 
place for them? 

Mr. Hazlitt: Well, I don’t know 
whether you understood my posi- 
tion. I didn’t oppose Social Se- 
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curity as such, what I did say was 
that we have to ask certain funda- 
mental questions about it. First, is 
it voluntary and noncompulsory; 
and second, how much is it going 
to cost our economy? That is a 
question that we haven’t asked. 

In France, today, the social se- 
curity paid by employers in the 
metal trades equals 36 per cent 
above pay rolls, and in the elec- 
trical industry, 47 per cent above 
pay rolls. What we have got to ask 
ourselves is how, after we adopt 
such a device, we can keep it from 
running away with us and under- 
mining the private enterprise sys- 
tem which makes it possible. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
gentleman on the aisle. 

Man: Question for Under Sec- 
retary Chapman. The name is 
Glen Allen, Jr., Vice Mayor of 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. Wouldn’t 
personal liberties be curbed less, 
if Congress would surrender some 
of its broad tax powers to local 
governments and states, and allow 
them to handle the problems at 
grass-roots levels? (Applause.) 

Mr. Chapman: No. My answer 
to that would be, “No.” I think 
the Federal Government has to re- 
tain its taxing power as it now 
has it. I think it’s important that 
you must have some national cen- 
tral organization to handle a wide- 
spread problem as this is. 

When you think of the corpora- 
tion structure of this country and 
you think of its mechanism ex- 
tending into every state in the 


Union, it’s impossible to think of 
them as drawing state lines in a 
corporation, then why should you 
draw a state line from the Fed- 
eral Government to have some 
control and concept of relation- 
ship to the corporation. And why 
should the Federal Government 
give up the taxing power and its 
right to tax where it is proper and 
needed for the benefit of all the 
people? 

As my colleague, Congressman 
McCormack, has said, the govern- 
ment is for the services of the 
people. That means all the people. 
Even when the RFC was created 
and spent 16 billion dollars for the 
business in this country and has 
loaned them money, it’s just as 
much the business of the people 
and the government to help those 
people at the bottom so that they 
may come up. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. I’m very 
glad to see the lady standing up 
now—the distinguished Mayor of 
Portland, Mrs. Lee. 

Lady: Id like to ask a question 
of Senator Taft. Senator, you have 
given a great deal of study and 
thought to housing, and it seems 
to me that the chief obstacle 
toward achieving more results in 
housing has been the argument 
that it interfered with private en- 
terprise. My question is this: 
Could any plan be devised 
whereby government could make 
it possible for private enterprise 
to meet the housing needs of the 
low-income families? 

Senator Taft: Well, we’ve made 
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all kinds of studies of that prob- 
lem and I don’t think we found 
any system better than that pro: 
posed in the general public housing 
bill. There are various alterna: 
tives. There is the general prob: 
lem of providing it through cer: 
tificates — relief certificates, ren’ 
certificates—which I don’t think 
would get any houses built o 
eliminate any slums. There ar 
other methods but I haven’t bee 
able to find anything better thar 
the direct government subsidy o 
housing for low-income families 
Mr. Denny: Thank you, Senato} 
Taft. I see the distinguished Mayo; 
of New Orleans, who was our ho 
when we originated the progra 
down there, and a great man 
others. About 100 hands are uj 
here in the ballroom this poet | 
but I’m sorry, our time is up. W/ 
just have time enough for thi 
summaries. While our speaker 
prepare their summaries, here ij 
a special message of interest t/ 
you. 
Announcer: If you are a banket 
an automobile dealer, a depar 
ment store executive, an os 


trialist, or operate any type of re 
tail store, you will be intereste 
in knowing that “America’s Tow: 
Meeting” is a codperative progra : 
By that we mean: local busines 
firms throughout the country cal 
sponsor this program, at surpris 
ingly low cost, on their own ABI 
station. In fact, Town Meeting i 
available for sponsorship on th 
station to which you are Bi 
listening. 


Nearly one hundred business 
firms throughout the country pre- 
sent Town Meeting to the listeners 
of their community every week— 
as a public service and as a very 
effective advertising medium. The 
sponsor receives identification at 
the opening and close of the pro- 
gram in addition to three commer- 
cial announcements during the 
hour. Town Meeting has won the 
enthusiastic support of many well 
known locai advertisers. An offi- 
cial of a bank which sponsors 
Town Meeting in one city says: 
“We have sponsored this program 
for three months and have had a 
lot of favorable comments. We feel 
that America’s Town Meeting is 
very valuable to us.” The manager 
of the ABC station to which you 
are listening will be happy to tell 
you how you can sponsor Town 
Meeting every Tuesday. 

Now for the summaries of to- 
night’s discussion, here is Mr. 
Denny. 

Mr. Denny: Here first is Con- 
gressman McCormack. 

Congressman McCormack: In 
conclusion, I appreciate the in- 
vitation and the opportunity to 
participate in this splendid pro- 
gram, and I want to express my 
thanks to the sponsors. I thor- 
oughly respect the views of my 
fellow participants, and in dis- 
agreement, where there was a dis- 
agreement, I want Mr. Hazlitt to 
understand that I completely and 
thoroughly respect his views, and 
I know he respects my views. It is 
very apparent as I said before, that 
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Senator Taft is in agreement, sub- 
stantially, with Under Secretary 
Chapman and myself. I appreciate 
very much the fine reception given 
to all of us by this splendid au- 
dience. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Now a 
final word by Mr. Hazlitt. Step up, 
Mr. Hazlitt. 

Mr. Hazlitt: With all great re- 
spect for Mr. McCormack, I still 
repeat that the welfare state is a 
paternalistic state. It treats its 
citizens like wards. It seeks to 
make them, not self-reliant, but 
dependent. It promises them se- 
curity if they will consent to give 
up “just a little freedom.” But 
wherever men have yielded to this 
temptation, they have lost both 
their freedom and their security. 
For the security of the welfare 
state is provide by the taxes that 
can be wrung from the productive, 
and when such taxes are excessive, 
they destroy the production upon 
which both freedom and security 
depend. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Hazlitt. And now, Secretary Chap- 
man. 

Secretary Chapman: The per- 
sonal liberties that would be im- 
paired by an extension of general 
welfare legislation are the liberties 
of a small minority to interfere 
with the rights of labor, to promote 
monopoly and stifle small busi- 
ness, to perpetuate an economy of 
searcity and high industrial prices, 
and to foster some unemployment, 
and to accumulate excessive 
profits. 


I assert that these personal lib- 
erties of a minority must be curbed 
to protect the personal liberties of 
the majority of the people by the 
extension of general welfare legis- 
lation. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Secre- 
tary Chapman. And now a final 
word from Senator Taft. 

Senator Taft: If we permit the 
Government — particularly the 
Federal Government — to take 
over all welfare services, furnish 
them free to all the people of this 
country, we will destroy the per- 
sonal liberty of these people. 

If we adopt a national system by 
which, at huge cost, the Govern- 
ment attempts to give free medical 
service to all the people, if we 
adopt a system in which they give 
free housing to practically all the 
people, then that will defeat our 
own purpose and will limit the 
people’s ability to spend the money 
which they earn by the sweat of 
their brow because the Govern- 
ment will insist that you give all 
your money, finally, to the Gov- 
ernment and permit the Govern- 
ment to decide what services and 
what things you shall get for your 
money. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Senator 
Taft, Oscar Chapman, Congress- 
man McCormack, and Henry Haz- 
litt. Copies of tonight’s program 
may be obtained by sending 10 
cents to Town Hall, Box 782, New 
York 46. 

Next week, from Town Hall, 
New York, we’re going to try to 
give you an answer to a question 


that’s bothering a great many 
Americans— “What Does Denice 
racy Really Mean?” Four prize-. 


winning high school students who 
have been selected in a nation-! 
wide talent search which Town) 
Hall has conducted in codperation 
with the high school news maga-) 
zine, Our Times, will participate in) 
this discussion with the Assistant} 
Secretary of State, Mr. George V. 
Allen, whose task it is to interpret 
our American democracy to th 
world through “The Voice o 
America.” 

The winning high school speak- 
ers are Judy Krueger, of Bridge- 
ton, New Jersey; Dante Germina 
of Durham, North Carolina; Rogen 
Kvam of Stewartville, Minnesota} 
and Irving Yoskowitz of the Bronx} 
New York. 

Now, at the opening of tonight’s 
program, I mentioned our plan tq 
take your Town Meeting aroun 
the world during July, August an 
September of this year. As most o 
you know, our local sponsors wil] 
furnish the program, but we wan} 
to go to these countries in the nam¢ 
of the American people. We can dq 
this only if we have your support 
Therefore, we are inviting you tq 
send your Town Meeting around 
the world by contributing you 
dollars to democracy. 

Now here’s our plan. We will 
make attractive scrolls containing 
the names of all the towns and al 
the people in those towns who sen¢ 
one dollar or more to Town Hal 
for Round the World Town Meet 
ing. We will present one of thest 


scrolls to each of the mayors in 
each of the world capitals we visit. 
So tell your friends and neighbors 
to send in their dollars for democ- 
racy and be sure to send in your 
own. These scrolls will reflect your 
belief and support of the Town 
Meeting idea in the fourteen na- 
tions of the world whose people 
look to America for leadership in 
this hour of crisis. If you haven’t 
already sent in your contribution, 
we hope you'll do so tonight. For 
each dollar you give, you can give 
the name of an additional person. 

Remember, this is not a Pyra- 
mid Club (laughter) for in case 
you win, everybody wins. You will 
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be sending your staff of foreign 
correspondents around the world 
in your name. We'll report to you 
each week with fourteen stirring 
and important Town Meetings. 
When we return, we'll prepare and 
mail to each of you a special 
souvenir of our Round the World 
Town Meeting. Please note the 
new address— Town Hall, Box 782, 
New York 46, New York. 

Each contribution will be ac- 
knowledged by official receipt, and 
no one is authorized to solicit in 
our behalf. Plan to be with us next 
week and every Tuesday at the 
sound of the crier’s bell. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Beg. Ub Po Olt. 
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7.Whom Should the Republicans 
Nominate for President? 
8.Whom Should the Democrats 
Nominate for President? 
9. Are You Preparing To Grow Old 
Successfully? 
10. What Are the Major Issues in the 
Coming Election? 
11. What Is Americanism? 
12. Should We Teach Sex Education in 
Our Schools? 
13. Does Military Preparedness Mean 
Security? 
14.How Should the United Nations 
Progressively Establish Interna- 
tional Law? 
15.Should Congress Pass the Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner Bill Now? 
16. What Should We Do in the Berlin 
Situation? 
17. Should College Football Be Sub- 
sidized? 
18.Is Our Present Foreign Policy 
Leading to Peace or War? 
19. Is the Church Failing Our Youth? 
20. Are the Congressional Spy Inves- 
tigations Serving the National In- 
terest? 
21. What Hope for Man? 
22.How Can Schools and Colleges 
Teach Controversial Issues? 
24, nee Is Peace With Russia Possi- 
e? 
25.How Will Television Affect Mo- 
tion Pictures? 
26. What Should the United Nations 
Do About Palestine? 


27. What Hope for Europe Now? 

28. What Should We Do About Rz 
Segregation? 

29. What Should the Administrati 
Do About the High Cost of Livin 

30. Should There Be Stricter Gove! 
ment Control of Lobbies? 

31. Are Our Ideals Being Destroy 
by the Machine Age? 

33. What Does the Crisis in Ch 
Mean to Us? 

35. Is Labor Entitled to Another W: 
Increase? 

36. Are Corporate Profits Too Hig 

37. What’s Behind the Crisis in In 
nesia? 

38. Can Modern Capitalism Meet 
Needs of Modern Man? 

39. Are We Educating for the Ne 
of Modern Man? 

40.How Can We Make a Defe 
Pact With Western Europe? 

41.Do We Need a New Approach 
Peace? 

42.Is There Any Defense Agai 
Atomic Warfare? 

43. Should We Adopt a Compuls 
National Health Insurar 
Program? 

44,Should Communists Be Allov 
To Teach in Our Colleges? 

45. Will a Union of the Democrai 
Now Promote Peace? 

46. Should the Taft-Hartley Law 
Repealed and the Administrat 
Labor Bill Be Adopted? 
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